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CORREGGIO. 



First Article. 



fi^WC\ ^'^Q^iff^l ^ * s not m Y intention to describe Correggio's art, or to offer any com- 
ments upon it that shall purport to be new. Nor is it my desire to 
dispute with critical diligence as to the facts of his personal life. Tak- 
ing those facts as they have been sifted and established by able pens, 
and presuming his work to be distinctly familiar to every student's 
mind, I shall merely compare the two for the purpose of marking the 
anomalies this artist presents when so considered. Much has been 
written about Correggio, — though not a great deal, after all, when one 
thinks of the literature that deals with many lesser men, — but these 
anomalies have not yet, I think, been clearly stated, or forcibly enlarged 
upon. I have no hope, let me premise, of finding any key to his pe- 
culiar record, any clew to unknown factors that might resolve seeming 
contradictions into self-evident necessities. Materials are lacking for any 
such purpose ; and there is, moreover, even when one can search to the 
bottom of nature's paradoxes, too often no other explanation of them 
possible than the fundamental strangeness of humanity. 

The first thing apt to strike us in a study of Correggio is the fact 
that he is the only one of all the great masters in his art who stands 
by himself, aloof from schools, from courts, from cities, and from brother 
artists, unbiased by the labors and unspurred by the rivalry of any 
contemporary equal, — whether present in the body or on canvas. Such 
isolation would be a strange phenomenon in any age, if joined to such 
balanced, rounded, unecccntric, and unstunted perfection as Correggio's; 
but when we think where Correggio stood as to time and place, — in 
the centre of Lombardy, in the height of the Renaissance, — the wonder that such perfection 
matured in isolation is lost in the wonder that such isolation was a possible thing. Born in 
1494 and dying in 1534, his life just spans the time when the great wave we know as the 
Renaissance was at its fullest height, pausing, crested with a marvellous foam of beauty, between 
its slow upheaval and its more rapid dissolution. His birth almost marks the finding of America, 
when a new world was thrown open; his death, the sack of Rome, when an ancient power was 
shattered, never, in spite of piecing and patching and the outward semblance of completest 
unity, to regain the intense vitality, the prestige, it had lost. Lorenzo de' Medici, who had 
trained the flowers of art and beauty to their most sumptuous unfolding, died in 1492, and 
Clement the Seventh, who saw them blasted and half ruined, fled to St. Angelo in 1527. 
Between Lorenzo and Clement lay the pontificates of Julius and of Leo which marked the 
high-water limits of princely patronage, of popular comprehension, and of inspired creating. 
Correggio's years come in contact with the dates of almost all the great painters of this greatest 
time, and run quite parallel with some. When he was born, Mantegna was near the close of 
his career, Titian and Giorgione in the very bloom of youth, Lionardo in his fullest prime; 
Diirer was beginning his work at the north, Raphael was in Perugino's workshop, Michelangelo 
in Ghirlandajo's; and Holbein's birth, like Giulio Romano's, fell within a few years of Correg- 
gio's own. By the time he had closed his forty years of life, Mantegna had long been dead, 
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Giorgione had followed, and also Diirer, and Lionardo, and Raphael. Michelangelo and, Titian 
stood alone, with their gray hairs, amid the graves of their generation, and only in Venice with 
Veronese and Tintoret did the coming men show signs of rivalling the old. 

At no time and in no place save in the Athens of Pericles has the Zeitgeist — the spirit of 
the age — ever worked so forcibly in aesthetic things, and so coherently, as in this Italy of the 
High or Middle Renaissance. In previous generations each man's influence had been something 
more separate and distinct. Each great mind, — from Gerbert (whose importance as Pope Syl- 
vester II., even, was inferior to his importance as the first great scholar of the modern world) 
down through the wakening centuries to the Pisani, who marked the dawn, and to Petrarch, who 
saw the sunrise of the new day, — then from Petrarch down through the artists, humanists, and 
patron-princes of the early Renaissance, down past Alberti arid past Cosmo to Lorenzo's day, — 
each great mind had worked to a large extent independently of others, had contributed a separate 
and very individual share toward the forming of a Zeitgeist which now was all-pervading. More 
nearly here than in any place but Athens did art culture become, not only general, but homolo- 
gous, — here in this now fully reborn modern world, in the Florence of Lorenzo, in the Rome of 
Leo, in the Urbino of Federigo, in the Milan of Ludovico il Moro, in the countless little cities 
with each its local Maecenas, its local meed of fame, its local school, its local style and flavor. 
In spite of these subordinate diversities this culture was really homologous in the best sense of 
the word, each great man's work expressing universal rather than personal ideas and feelings, 
typifying the spirit of the age more even than the soul of its creator. I do not imply, of course, 
a uniformity like that of Egypt, where individual notes are crushed into, one indistinguishable 
chorus. I speak, rather, of a symphony where each interpreter remains the mouthpiece of the 
race, but treats the general theme in his peculiar way, and joins in the general harmony with 
his own peculiar sweetness, force, or rarity of tone. The ceaseless voyaging of artists no less 
than humanists, their endless correspondence, their desire to know all that was to be known from 
Antwerp to Naples, the flux of students from studio to studio, of masters from court to court, 
the ramifications and relationships of the greater and lesser schools, all go to prove how great, in 
spite of the wonderful individuality of each artist, was his indebtedness to his fellow-workers, how 
much he owed the " spirit of the age." 1 At this epoch, then, a scantily influenced, a practically 
solitary career in art, would seem almost an impossibility. Was not even Diirer drawn to Venice 
and Bologna, as well as northward to the Netherlands? It would seem impossible that a man 
within range of such wide and permeating influences, within a few miles of the greatest schools 
and masters and patrons, in an age when restlessness was the rule and incessant change often the 
most constant factor in a splendid life, — it would seem impossible that he could remain quietly on 
one side to "beat his music out" by and for himself, keeping his strains, with all their delicious 
variations of theme and purpose, always in the same key. Yet this is what Correggio did. This 
is one of the singularities his history presents: isolation, self-development, self-culture, in the height 
of the Italian Renaissance, in the very midst of Italy's greatest men. None felt more powerfully 
than he the spirit of the age. Never was one important side of it expressed more clearly than by 
his brush. Yet the influence of that spirit was sucked in from the heavy-laden air, apparently, and 
not from definite contact. The applause the world was giving to its men of genius in Correggio's 
line, he must have heard more clearly day by day in his seclusion. But he did not even touch 
the edge of their garments afar off, still less lay hold of them for instruction or for rivalry. 

Proof of Correggio's isolation is afforded not only by history, but by lack of history, — by 
the scanty statements of his biographers and by their disputed verity. He seems to have been 
almost unknown to his contemporaries, even to such of them as were his nearest neighbors. 
Ariosto makes no mention of him when in the Orlando Furioso he names the painters of his 

1 " It is an age productive in personalities many-sided, centralized, complete. Here artiats, philosophers, and those whom the 
action of the world has made keen, do not live in isolation, but breathe a common air, and catch light and heat from each other's 
thoughts." — Pater, Studies in the History of the Renaissance. 
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day. A delightful though unverifiable legend tells of a visit paid by* Titian to Parma (in 
IS30?), when the monks who exhibited Antonio's frescos slighted them as poor things which 
they were about to have replaced, and of Titian's superb reply : — " Have a care what you do ; 
if I were not Titian I should wish to be Allegri." Alas for so pretty a tale ! It is more than 
doubtful whether Titian ever saw a fresco of Correggio's. But the story has an historical value 
all the same, proving the slight renown which the myth-makers of a somewhat later day 
believed Correggio to have gained while living. Raphael and Michelangelo never heard, it is 
most probable, the master's name, and critics querulous to find some influence strong enough, 
according to their theories, to have fathered his developed power, are obliged to argue through 
many volumes whether or no he was ever in Milan, whether or no he ever saw a Lionardo, 
whether or no he journeyed to Rome, whether or no he visited Bologna, studied Francia, and 
cried, "Anch' io sono pittore ! " in face of Raphael's Cecilia. The answer of the latest, coolest 
inquirers to each and all of these questions will be found distinctly negative. 

It would be tedious to detail how gradually Correggio's reputation spread, — in that day of 
quick success to effort and instant fame for genius, — his art being unappreciated, because 
almost unseen, till the memory of his personality had quite decayed. Lodovico Dolce gives him 
barren mention. Aretino — in 1557 — ranks him among the "good painters," somewhere below 
Giulio Romano. Vasari is almost bare of facts and more than usually untrustworthy. Annibale 
Caracci first appreciates him, but acknowledges that in Parma itself nothing could be gleaned 
about him even a very few years after his death. He seemed to have been at once forgotten, 
or, rather, never to have been known. Italian commentaries and discussions have of late been 
numerous, but more for confusion than enlightenment. Resuming and sifting all of them, down 
to the verbose Pungileoni of 1820, and including in the process the criticisms of Raphael Mengs 
as well, we have the clear and painstaking biography and catalogue raisonne* of Julius Meyer. 1 
From this can be gathered sufficient data for a brief outline of Correggio's life, and the persua- 
sion, at the same time, that these data are as near the facts of the case as impartiality and 
research could have made them. 

Antonio Allegri was born at the little village, lying between Modena and Reggio, from which 
he takes his artist-name. His parents were "burghers in decent circumstances. The town was 
the seat of a miniature court, and, like all its neighbors, cultivated art in a tiny way and 
boasted local talent. It is, nevertheless, uncertain from whom Antonio got his first lessons, — 
probably from an uncle whom- tradition represents as the worst of bunglers. As a boy he is 
known to have gone to Modena and learned of painters there. The chief of these was Bianchi 
Ferrari, . or Frari, a scholar of Francia's, imbued with traditions of Urbino and its school. 
He died when Antonio was sixteen. To Mantua the boy went also before his scanty schooling 
was completed, — to Mantua, where Mantegna had been the head and front of the Lombard 
school. That this master strongly influenced Correggio is readily to be seen, — most visibly, per- 
haps, in the latter's picture called St. Francis, in the Dresden Gallery, his first important work, 
painted at seventeen, and evidently modelled upon Mantegna's Vierge de la Victoire, now in 
the Louvre. Yet the influence was not personal, for the great Lombard had died when Antonio 
was but twelve years old. 2 From his pictures or his scholars the boy must have learned his 
marvellous perspective and his fashion of foreshortening from the point of view of the spectator. 
It has been claimed, with seeming reason, that Lionardo's influence is as plainly to be traced in 
our master's work as is Mantegna's, showing itself especially in his wonderful chiar'oscuro. But 
it is difficult to imagine how such influence could possibly have reached him. It cannot be 
proved with any degree of probability, even, that canvases of Lionardo's had found their way to 
Mantua or Modena ; still less, in spite of all the efforts of biographers, that Correggio travelled 
to Milan. And from 1500 to 15 14, moreover, when alone such a journey could possibly have 
been made by him, personal intercourse would have been difficult even in that city, for Lionardo 

1 Correggio. Leipzig, 1871. 2 In 1506, not 1517, as formerly believed. 
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was living then in Florence, and came but rarely and for short periods to the Lombard capital. 
It is almost certainly disproved, furthermore, that our master learned perspective from Melozzo da 
Fdrli, as was long asserted, and quite disproved that he journeyed either to Bologna or to Rome. 

If we come back to facts, we must conclude that Antonio's youth was spent between Cor- 
reggio, Mantua,. and Modena, and was influenced solely by the forces these towns could bring 
to bear. General culture, including a knowledge of anatomy, he is said to have imbibed in 
greatest part from Giambattista Lombardi, a physician who, rightly or wrongly, is supposed to 
live in the Dresden portrait called Le Medecin du Corrige. From Mantegna's pictures he learned 
some of the magic methods of his craft ; and 'from Lionardo's possibly, though we cannot guess 
how, he took a similar lesson. 

While still in his teens he was back in Correggio, his education completed so far as outside 
influence composed it, his contact with the world of artists and of art forever at an end. He 
now painted the Dresden St. Francis, upon which one is tempted to enlarge, showing, as it 
does, similarity with the work of his predecessors, combined with the evidence of a most 
distinct personality. The pictures still existing which are accredited to the next few years are 
of doubtful authenticity. But the year 1517 has bequeathed us the famous Marriage of St. 
Catherine. No teacher had given him further counsel, no other great man's work a further 
inspiration. In the seclusion of his little village he had had but his own genius from which to 
learn. Yet in the 'St. Catherine all traces of imitation have disappeared, and his individual style 
is fully formed. He was not more thoroughly and exclusively Correggio when he painted the 
Dresden Notte, a few years before his death, than he was now at twenty-three, while through 
the intervening years runs the current of his lovely work, untroubled and uninfluenced by 
outward forces or by mutations in the man himself. Not that there is any narrowness in 
Correggio's art, any mannerism, any limitation to one style of subject or to one side of life; 
but the sentiment and the technical style are the same throughout, — variable, of course, in 'their 
manifestations, as with a great artist must be the case, but consistent with themselves throughout. 

In 1 5 18 Correggio left his village for. a somewhat wider field at Parma, probably in answer to 
a definite invitation, as important orders were at once forthcoming. Between this time and the 
year 1524 he painted his frescos in the Cloisters of San Paolo, in the Church of San Giovanni, 
and in the dome of the Cathedral. Near the latter date belong also his greatest sacred pictures, 
the Notte, the Magdalene, the Madonna della Scodella, and those of St. Sebastian, St. George, and 
St. yerome. Married in 1519 during a visit home, his wife seems to have followed him to Parma 
only after an interval of several years. She died, most probably, in 1528; and in 1530 Correggio 
returned to his native town, and remained there during the last four years of his life. 

In this change of residence we have a most forcible proof of Correggio's singularity among 
the great figures of his time. In Parma he had had, it is true, no equals, no rivals, almost no 
co-workers in his art ; he had been out of the main current of aesthetic influence, competition, 
and reward. But he had at least had a public of some size, imbued with the instinctive 
culture proper to all Italians of the time, and ready to give him opportunities for noble work. 
A return to Correggio was a deliberate abandoning of all such advantages, a deliberate retreat, 
in the very prime of early manhood, to the obscurity of village life and to the limitations o\ 
easel-painting. Such a move stands indeed in strongest contrast with the wish for full existence, 
the search for grandest opportunities, the ambitious striving with each other, the love of fame 
and favor, which mark the other artists of Correggio's day. Nor would the singularity be lessened 
could we learn the motive of such seclusion, could we guess — I quote from his biographer — 
whether it was due to sorrow for his wife, to dislike to working on commands from others, to 
bodily weakness, or to the mental inertia that fosters a love for solitude and self. It is not 
necessary to discuss the likelihood of one such motive having worked, or of another. I wish 
only to insist on the strangeness of the fact that any motive should have worked that way. 
Once, indeed, he was to come in contact with the great world, — when Federigo II. of Mantua 
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ordered two pictures of him as a gift for Charles V. But it was not a personal contact, in 
spite of many legends saying so. It is proved as clearly as proof is possible, that Correggio 
himself was not called to Mantua, but merely received the order, — that the Duke, who had 
probably been induced to give the commission as proper patronage to local talent, felt no 
impulse, in spite of his close friendships for other artists, to know in person a painter personally 
so obscure. And it is impossible to say for whom were originally intended the other pictures 
in the mythological series of which these two canvases for Charles V. formed a part. 

Of his further life there is nothing to relate. He died, apparently in full possession of his 
powers, at the age of forty, — a short life, yet three years longer than Raphael's, which found 
time not only for a cycle of works still wider and more splendid than Correggio's, but also for 
the occupations of a courtier first, and later of a veritable prince, and for the labors of an 
architect, an antiquary, and a teacher of the whole artist-generation just below him. Raphael's 
life, Raphael's funeral, Raphael's tomb, — unnatural, extravagant even, as they appear to our 
non-artistic generation, — were the natural, unexaggerated tribute of his age to the endowments 
that it valued most. The unnatural, anomalous, unexpected spot to come upon in the history of 
the Renaissance, is Correggio's grave with its wooden slab, and just "Antonius de Allegris, 
Pictor," carved thereon. The unnatural, anomalous fact in the record of the tribute Italy has 
paid her sons of genius, is the fact that it was a hundred years and more before even a few 
words cut on stone replaced this first curt record. 

Nor was Correggio's personal life more isolated than was the art which grew therefrom. We 
have seen from whom he learned all of its technics that he did not teach himself. But the men 
who thus instructed him had nothing in common with the style, the spirit, the character, the soul, 
so to speak, of his performance. Mantegna's sculpturesque, antique gravity is as alien as is the 
subtile intellectuality of Lionardo. Two men have painted the smile of women for us, — these 
very two, Lionardo and Correggio. But in these smiles — in the smiling of the M071U Lisa on the 
one hand, and of the Magdalene in Correggio's St. yerorne, let us say, on the other hand — we 
do but have a type of the antipodal contrast between the hands that wrought them. 

Distinct from the work of his predecessors, Correggio's art was equally distinct from the work 
of his contemporaries. It is not included in any school, but must be studied by and in itself. 
Can this be said of any of his contemporaries? The four great Venetians are blossoms of the 
same stock, and one must see them — Giorgione, and Titian, and Veronese, and Tintoret — side by 
side and many times, and in the company of all their teachers, before one can appreciate their 
similarity of nature and their variations in development. So the Tuscans must be looked at in 
groups if the outline of each is to gain its full distinctness. But in Parma no juxtaposition would 
aid us, — would serve as a test of style or power. We come north, and have imbibed enough 
of the Florentine spirit, or west, and remember enough of the Venetian method, to answer for 
all the gauging we can here do with outside measurements, to reveal the vast and generic differ- 
ences which mark Correggio off from all the schools. It is a distinct phase of art development, 
and a phase of primary importance, that we find in Parma. But it is contained in this one man 
alone. Parmegianino's is the only name to cite as that of a disciple, and Parmegianino was not 
so much a scholar to be influenced by Correggio as a tool to be employed by him. There is 
no comparison possible between the two; when the follower's work is to be distinguished from 
the teacher's, it is simply a weak dilution thereof. The hand that executed was at times the 
pupil's; the nature that expressed itself was the master's in all cases. The immense influence 
Correggio has undoubtedly exercised on later art — an influence wider than that exerted by any 
other man, riot excepting Michelangelo — should not blind us to the fact that it was a posthu- 
mous, a long posthumous influence, — that it was exercised by his pictures only, and not by his 
instructions to a younger generation. The so-called school of Parma is but Correggio himself, 
the scale of his own perfections, the test of all possible achievement in his own line. 

M. G. Van Rensselaer. 



